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Astoria  scenes  in  1911: 

(Top  left)  the  arch  sign,  in 
Chinook  jargon,  means 
"Farewell."  (Top  right) 

Local  indians  were  active  in 
the  1911  Centennial 
celebration.  (Oval)  Our 
present  Heritage  Center  was 
yesterday's  City  Hall. 
(Bottom)  First  prize  winner 
in  Scandinavian  parade. 

See  story  page  13. 
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CUMTUX:  Chinook  jargon: 

"To  know .  .  .  acknowledge .  .  .  to  inform 


We  thank  you 
ROGER  TETLOW 


VOLUME  6  Number  3  of  the  CUMTUX  is 
respectfully  dedicated  to  Roger  Tetlow,  past 
editor  and  founder  of  the  original  idea  for 
CUMTUX.  He  designed  the  format  and  gave 
the  name  to  the  popular  quarterly  seven  years 
ago  and  had  edited  twenty-two  issues. 

Roger  Tetlow  is  a  native  Astorian,  a 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Oregon  School 
of  Journalism  and  spent  a  decade  working  for 
newspapers  before  entering  the  educational 
field  and  teaching  history.  He  retired  from 
teaching  to  write  a  biography  of  the  pioneer 
editor,  DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland  titled  " The 
Astorian."  He  wrote  a  grade  school  history  of 
Clatsop  and  Tillamook  County,  along  with 
Evelyn  Hankel  and  Fabian  Dorgan,  used  in  the 
grade  schools  of  the  two  counties  at  the 
present  time. 

Roger  and  Jean  Tetlow  have  recently  moved 
from  Astoria  to  their  home  in  Seaview, 
Washington  where  Roger  is  working  on  a  new 
publication. 


David  Peterson  reveals  the  people  behind  the  Heritage  collection 


Artifacts,  people  and  history 


/[RTIFACTS  set  museums  apart  from 
A  other  educational  institutions. 
Libraries  provide  historical  books  and 
colleges  offer  history  courses,  but 
only  museums  feature  the  tangible 
tools  and  keepsakes  of  those  who 
came  before  us.  Museums  best  fulfill 
their  purpose  when  they  emphasize 
the  link  between  the  object  and  the 
person  who  made,  used,  or  cherished 
it. 

My  desire  to  discover  and  reveal 
the  people  behind  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society's  artifacts 
quickened  as  I  began  examining  its 
collections  three  years  ago.  Herewith 
are  some  of  the  remarkable  people 
behind  these  objects  * 

Jenny  Michel 

The  Indian  girl  named  Tsin-is-tum 
could  not  have  predicted  that  she 
would  one  day  be  called:  "Jenny 
Michel,  the  last  of  the  Clatsops." 
When  her  mother  brought  her  into  the 
world  in  around  1820  the  Clatsops 
still  existed  as  a  distinct  people.  Some 
of  her  family  and  friends  died  in  1829 
when  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
bombarded  their  village.  Still  more 
succumbed  to  diseases  contracted 
from  whites.  Her  first  husband,  a 
Nehalem  Indian,  died  around  1860. 
She  may  not  have  been  the  last  full- 
blooded  Clatsop,  but  she  witnessed 
the  slow  death  of  her  people. 

Tsin-is-tum  married  Michell  Mar- 
tineau  in  the  1860s  and  became 
Jenny  Michel.  According  to  a  later 
census  taker,  Martineau  had  a  French- 
Canadian  father  and  a  Chippewa 
Indian  mother.  He  had  grown  up  in 


•This  project  was  made  possible  in  part  by  a 
grant  from  the  Oregon  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  an  affiliate  of  the  National  En¬ 
dowment  tor  the  Humanities. 


the  Great  Lakes  area,  perhaps  as  a 
voyageur  helping  transport  furs 
across  the  continent.  The  1880  census 
listed  the  couple  as  living  in  Seaside 
along  with  a  half-Indian,  20-year-old 
woman.  The  census  identified  Jenny 
as  a  housekeeper,  but  she  also  dug 
clams  and  sold  them  to  whites. 

Much  happened  to  Jenny  Michel  in 
1900.  She  used  information  her 
mother  had  passed  down  to  her  to 
help  the  Oregon  Historical  Society 
locate  where  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition's  fort  and  salt  works  had 
been.  She  claimed,  through  in¬ 
terpreter  Silas  B.  Smith,  that  her  uncle 
and  father  had  hunted  with  the  ex¬ 
plorers.  Jenny's  husband  died  in  1900, 
so  she  lived  alone  in  their  tiny  house 
on  the  Necanicum  River's  east  bank. 

Perhaps  those  who  knew  her 
expected  the  bereaved  old  Indian 
woman  to  waste  away  unnoticed  and 
die  unmourned,  a  forgotten  remnant 
of  a  people  destroyed  by  the  nation's 
relentless  expansion.  But  Seaside  had 
become  a  popular  resort,  and  Jenny 
had  discovered  that  tourists  favored 
Indian  crafts  over  clams.  In  1904  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  journal  reported  that 
she  sold  baskets  to  "summer  visitors 
at  the  fashionable  hotels"  and  that 
she  had  become  one  of  Seaside's 
"quaint,  historic  attractions."  A  year 
later  the  Oregonian  asserted  that  "it  is 
doubtful  if  any  person  ...  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  been  photographed  so 
frequently  as  has  Jenny  Michel." 

Jenny  Michel  died  in  1905.  The 
county  court  appraised  her  1  27  acres 
at  $150  and  noted  that  she  owned  no 
other  property  worth  enumerating. 
But  people  remembered  her  long 
after  her  death. 

The  historical  society  owns  several 
baskets  and  mats  attributed  to  Jenny 
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Michel.  Some  are  exhibited  at  the 
Heritage  Center  to  illustrate  how  one 
Indian  woman  adapted  to  the 
tremendous  pressures  and  changes 
that  buffeted  her  people. 

August  Erickson 

August  Erickson  witnessed  the 
Clatsop  Indian's  extinction,  but  other 
developments  preoccupied  him.  He 
left  a  Scandanavian  fishing  boat  for 
Astoria's  rough-and-tumble  water¬ 
front  in  1880  when  only  20.  He  had  a 
quick  smile  and  made  friends  easily. 
Those  traits  would  make  him  rich  for 
many  years. 

In  1895  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian 
reported  that  Erickson  planned  a 
saloon  that  would  be  “without  doubt 
the  most  elegant  drinking  place  in 
Astoria.”  The  Louvre,  located  at 
seventh  and  Astor  streets,  opened  a 
year  later.  Architect  Emil  Schact's 
drawings  depicted  a  billiard  hall, 

orchestra  pit,  public  bar,  arcade,  and 
four  cubicles  —  probably  for 

prostitutes.  The  third  floor  featured  a 
roller-skating  rink  An  1897  ad¬ 
vertisement  declared:  "Everything 
First-Class;  Good  Order  and 

Everybody's  Right,  Strictly  Ob¬ 

served”  Because  Erickson  observed 
everybody's  right  and  offered  a 
variety  of  enticements,  he  appealed 
to  a  broad  spectrum  of  Astoria's  men. 

Erickson  went  on  to  establish  the 
legendary  Erickson's  Place  saloon  in 
Portland  People  called  it  the  biggest 
saloon  in  the  West,  and  it  extended 
nearly  a  full  block  on  Burnside  Street. 
Erickson  profited  handsomely  from 
his  business.  Some  estimated  the 
immigrant's  wealth  at  $200,000. 

But  Erickson's  fortunes  soon 

(Left  above )  jenny  Michel  fashioned 
mats  and  baskets  for  Seaside  tourists 
(Below)  Jenny  posed  with  husband 
Marshall  Martineau  and  friends, 

Jenny  Lane,  Joseph  and  Grace  Smahaw 
at  Seaside 

(Above)  August  Erickson  planned 
an  elegant  saloon  and  named  it  The  Louvre. 


declined"  By  the  1910s  anti-gambling 
and  liquor  laws  had  forced  him  to  a 
road  house  outside  Oregon  City.  In 
1917  a  court  convicted  him  for  selling 
liquor  without  a  license,  and  his 
second  wife  filed  for  divorce  after  he 
allegedly  attacked  her  with  a 
shotgun.  Three  years  later  he  could 
not  pay  a  $150  fine  and  went  to  jail. 
By  1925  he  was  peddling  cigars  at  a 
small  stand  in  Portland,  He  returned 
to  jail  that  year  after  being  caught 
with  a  few  pints  of  moonshine  among 
the  cigars.  A  week  later  he  became  ill 
and  quickly  died. 

August  Erickson's  death  invited 
judgments.  The  Oregonian  assert¬ 
ed  that  his  establishment  was  "at 
best  a  brothel,  and  at  its  worst 
an  inspiration  to  rage  and  crime.”  A 
more  charitable  assessment  appeared 
in  the  Oregon  journal,  which 
described  Erickson  as  "one  of  the 
most  entertaining  men  who  ever 
made  a  fortune  from  the  old-time 
saloon." 

The  Heritage  Center  features  the 
large  stained  glass  leaded  name  plate 
from  The  Louvre  together  with  some 
of  its  fine  furnishings,  including  an 
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upright  music  box  and  a  gaming 
table.  These  objects  aptly  represent 
one  of  Astoria's  most  interesting 
businesses  and  one  of  the  region's 
most  colorful  characters. 

Hotel  Flavel 

The  group  of  noteworthy 
capitalists  who  built  the  lavish  Hotel 
Flavel  at  Tansy  Point  in  1896  had 
ambitions  that  may  have  seemed 
grandiose  even  to  August  Erickson. 
They  selected  land  formerly  used  as  a 
farm  by  the  late  entrepreneur  Captain 
George  Flavel.  They  intended  it  to  be 
more  than  a  summer  resort.  They 
hoped  the  hotel  would  make  in¬ 
vestors  more  interested  in  the  town  of 
Flavel  and  that  Flavel  would  surpass 
Astoria  and  even  Portland  as  the 
center  of  commerce  in  the  Columbia 
River  basin  The  hotel  stood  for  those 
ambitions.  In  later  years  it  would 
represent  their  failure. 

The  hotel  opened  on  May  22,  1897. 
The  first  guests  to  sign  the  register 
included  C.P.  Huntington,  President 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
railroad,  and  Captain  Flavel's  three 
children.  The  north  wing  alone 
measured  160  feet.  The  hotel  con¬ 


tained  90  rooms  and  25  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Guests  enjoyed  a  pool  hall, 
saloon,  bowling  alley,  tennis  courts, 
and  extensive  gardens.  A  generating 
plant  provided  electricity.  Some  well- 
to-do  Portlanders  stayed  at  the  hotel 
during  its  first  summer  season. 

The  promoters'  plans  for  Flavel  did 
not  develop  as  they  had  hoped.  They 
believed  shippers  would  choose  their 
deep,  conveniently  located  port  over 
a  long  trip  up  or  down  the  Columbia 
River.  Railroads  would  carry  the 
freight  to  and  from  the  Willamette 
Valley.  Shippers  did  no  such  thing, 
and  the  Hotel  Flavel  languished  along 
with  the  town.  According  to  the  Daily 
Morning  Astorian,  the  hotel's  owners 
sold  its  furniture  and  fixtures  in 
December,  1897  to  help  settle 
numerous  claims.  The  hotel  changed 
hands  frequently  during  the  next 
several  years  and  its  guests  dwindled. 

Big  plans  for  Flavel  resurfaced  in 
the  1910s.  The  Northern  Pacific 
decided  to  run  two  huge  steamers  — 
the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  —  between  San  Francisco  and 
the  Columbia  River.  They  selected 
Flavel  as  the  northern  terminus.  The 


Tansy  Point  was  the  site  for  the  lavish  Hotel  Favel  and  its  grandiose  appeal  in  1 896. 
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Oregon  journal  reported  that  7,000 
Portland  residents  jammed  the  Flavel 
docks  on  March  16,  1915  to  see  the 
Great  Northern  arrive.  Huge  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  Portland  papers  urged 
readers  to  buy  land  in  "The  Great 
New  Sea-Port  F-L-A-V-E-L."  One 
Captain  Belcher  remodeled  the  Hotel 
Flavel  and  opened  the  dining  room 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade.  The 
hotel  once  again  anticipated  being 
the  centerpiece  of  a  dynamic, 
prosperous  city.  Again,  the  boom 
passed  quickly.  In  October  1917  the 
government  pressed  the  two  steamers 
into  war  service.  Flavel  declined. 

The  hotel  closed  the  same  month 
the  steamers  left.  A  year  later  the 
Astoria  Iron  Works  leased  it  for  their 
workers.  A  variety  of  tenants 
followed.  A  health  sanitarium  lasted 
a  few  months.  In  1921  two  Portland 
men  opened  what  the  Astoria  Budget 
called  the  "largest  Highway  Inn  on 
the  Pacific  Coast."  But  in  1926  the 
same  paper  reported  that  the  building 
had  been  vacant  for  years.  By  1933 
the  Oregon  Journal  noted  that  even 
hope  had  expired:  "One  by  one,  over 
a  period  of  about  40  years,  school 
teachers,  bookkeepers,  girl 
stenographers,  and  business 
executives  throughout  the  world  have 
decided  that  the  dream  of  the 
promoters  who  sold  them  the  real 
estate  would  never  come  true  .  ."  In 
1936  the  state  fire  marshal  con¬ 
demned  the  Hotel  Flavel.  Workers 
dismantled  it  a  few  years  later.  The 
town's  site  —  once  an  important 
Clatsop  Indian  village  —  was  covered 
by  a  log  sorting  yard  ini  986. 

Astoria's  Chinese 

Astoria's  Chinese  people  had  little 
in  common  with  the  men  who 
promoted  Flavel  and  its  hotel. 
Astorians  of  European  descent 
marveled  at  the  Chinese  community's 
colorful  funerals  and  uproarious  New 
Year's  celebrations.  But  they  also 
discriminated  against  the  Chinese 


who  were  forced  to  survive  in  an 
alien,  often  hostile  environment. 

Chinese  first  came  to  Astoria  in  the 
1860s.  Over  2,000  lived  in  the  area  by 
1880,  but  by  1900  their  number  had 
decreased  to  but  a  few  hundred. 
Nearly  all  of  them  were  men  who 
came  to  the  United  States  to  make 
money.  After  several  years  of  hard 
work  they  hoped  to  return  to  China 
with  enough  for  their  family  to  live 
comfortably  on.  Most  worked  in  the 
canneries  or  did  other  types  of 
menial,  tiring  labor.  Some  worked  as 
domestics,  a  few  ran  shops,  and  fewer 
still  became  wealthy  labor  con¬ 
tractors. 

Ninteenth-century  whites  seldom 
had  many  kind  words  for  Astoria's 
Chinese.  In  1873  —  when  only  200 
Chinese  lived  in  Astoria  —  a 
newspaper  editor  remarked  that  they 
were  "increasing  rather  faster  than  is 
desirable."  In  1876  prominent 
citizens  flocked  to  a  meeting  to 
discuss  how  to  expel  the  orientals. 
The  city  council  passed  several  or¬ 
dinances  discriminating  against 
Chinese  people  in  the  1880s.  And  in 
1893  a  county  commissioner  asserted 
that  "I  am  most  assuredly  in  favor  of 
getting  rid  of  Chinamen.  We  must  do 
it  peacably  if  we  can,  but  I  am  in 
favor  of  driving  them  out."  Chinese 
people  later  recalled  that  em¬ 
ployment  and  housing  discrimination 
persisted  well  into  the  twentieth 
century  in  Astoria. 

The  city's  whites  cited  several- 
reasons  for  disliking  the  Chinese. 
According  to  them,  Chinese  people 
gambled,  smoked  opium,  and  smelled 
bad.  They  sent  much  of  their  earnings 
back  to  China  rather  than  spending  it 
all  in  Astoria.  To  be  sure,  they  per¬ 
formed  necessary,  low-paying  jobs 
that  most  European  peoples  spurned. 
But  during  depressions  whites 
villified  the  Chinese  for  working  when 
many  whites  had  no  jobs.  In  1886  the 
Knights  of  Labor  convinced  Astoria 
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cannery  operators  to  restrict  severely 
their  hiring  of  Chinese.  According  to 
most  nineteenth-century  Astorians, 
Chinese  were  at  best  a  necessary  evil. 

Astoria's  Chinese  accepted  per¬ 
secution  stoicly.  Many  left  when 
residents  restricted  their  employment 
opportunities  or  threatened  to  run 
them  out  of  town.  Those  who 
remained  made  themselves  in¬ 
conspicuous.  In  the  1960s  an  elderly 
Chinese  woman  remembered  that 
Chinese  people  had  not  cared  "what 
you  called  them  as  long  as  you  left 
them  alone."  Not  until  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  a  few  Chinese  families 
had  formed,  did  they  begin  making 
noticeable  efforts  to  win  the  favor  of 
other  Astorians.  They  participated  in 
the  1903  regatta  and  contributed  to 
Astoria's  philantrophic  drives.  A  few 
even  attended  the  Baptist  Church. 
Other  Astorians  looked  favorably  on 
those  developments,  and  in  1915  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget  described  the 
local  Chinese  population  as 
"peaceful,  industrious,  efficient." 

One  way  that  Astoria's  Chinese 
adapted  to  their  often-hostile  en¬ 
vironment  was  to  form  tongs.  Tongs 
partially  supplanted  the  traditional 
family  and  clan  ties  that  had  func¬ 
tioned  for  centuries  in  China  but  had 
proven  less  useful  in  the 
heterogeneous,  dynamic  Chinese 
communities  in  the  US.  Tongs 
consisted  of  Chinese  men  bound 
together  for  fellowship  and  self-help. 
The  associations  provided  friends, 
loans,  and  leaders  capable  of  ar¬ 
bitrating  members'  disputes  with  both 
other  Chinese  and  white  authorities. 
Most  of  Astoria's  Chinese  belonged  to 
one  or  more  tongs.  Many  tongs  had 
altars,  but  religion  seldom  rivaled 
their  social  aspects.  Organized  crime 
flourished  in  some  that  made  money 
from  protection  rackets,  prostitution, 
gambling,  and  drugs.  But  the  tongs 
existed  to  help  uprooted  Chinese 
adjust  to  their  new  environment. 


Whites  apparently  paid  scant 
attention  to  tongs  until  the  early 
1920s.  At  least  three  existed  then:  the 
Bow  On  Tong,  formed  in  1904;  the 
Hip  Sings,  who  sometimes  en¬ 
tertained  Astoria's  civic  leaders;  and 
the  powerful  Bing  Kung  Bow  Leong. 
In  1922  a  regional  war  broke  out 
between  the  Hip  Sings  and  the  Bing 
Kung  Bow  Leong  tongs.  The  dispute 
started  in  Montana  and  spread  to 
Astoria  when  gunmen  killed  two 
Astoria  Chinese  men  and  wounded 
another  in  spring,  1922.  The  shootings 
frightened  Astoria's  Chinese 
population  and  angered  city  officials. 
The  violence  —  caused  and  carried 
out  largely  if  not  entirely  by  non- 
Astorians  —  passed  quickly,  and  the 
tongs  returned  to  their  conventional 
activities. 

Astoria's  Chinese  community 
dwindled  as  canneries  became 
automated  and  the  city's  economy 
declined.  The  tongs  had  disappeared 
by  the  1960s,  and  Astoria's  small 
Chinese  population  blended  easily 
into  a  community  that  once  had  little 
use  for  them 

The  historical  society  owns  several 
Chinese  eating  utensils  and  textiles, 
but  its  most  noteworthy  Chinese 
possession  is  an  altar  and  accessories 
from  two  Astoria  tongs.  They 
represent  how  Astoria's  Chinese 
integrated  tradition  with  their  new 
lives  in  the  U  S. 

People  and  artifacts 

The  historical  society  believes  that 
the  Chinese  altar's  historical  and 
human  context  must  be  understood 
to  appreciate  it  fully.  Many  people 
disagree.  Some  collectors  are  in¬ 
terested  only  in  rare  artifacts.  Others 
celebrate  the  aesthetic  value  that 
certain  pieces  possess,  such  as  a  fine 
Victorian  house  or  textile.  Still  others 
are  drawn  to  old  objects  that  evoke 
warm  memories  of  bygone  days.  A 
historical  museum  will  collect  ar¬ 
tifacts  that  are  rare,  beautiful,  or 
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nostalgic,  but  those  qualities  are 
incidental  to  its  primary  purpose.  A 
historical  museum  is  first  of  all 
concerned  with  using  artifacts  to 
increase  people's  understanding  of 
history.  In  other  words,  an  artifact  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  important 
because  it  informs  people  about  the 
lives  and  values  of  the  individuals 
who  used  it. 

Artifacts  intrigue  us  because  they 
are  tangible  remnants  of  lives  and 
events  that  are  forever  gone.  Native 
American  artifacts  are  an  outstanding 
example.  It  is  difficult  to  fathom  that 
people  lived  where  we  now  live 
thousands  of  years  ago.  But  many  of 
the  objects  that  those  long-departed 
people  used  are  still  with  us.  Those 
tools  testify  to  those  people's 
existence  and  reality,  an  existence 
that  we  know  as  a  fact  but  are  able  to 
realize  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Native  artifacts  engage  us  because  of 
their  association  with  peoples  from  a 
distant,  time-shrouded  period  of  the 
area's  past. 

Artifacts  not  only  remind  us  of  the 
people  who  came  before  us,  they  can 
reveal  and  offer  insights  into  those 
people's  lives.  Archeologists,  after  all, 
rely  almost  entirely  upon  evidence 
gleaned  from  objects  dug  from  the 
earth  to  reconstruct  Native  American 
life.  In  museum  exhibits  artifacts  may 
illustrate  relatively  simple  insights. 
Indian  artifacts  may  reveal  that 
natives  relied  heavily  on  their  im¬ 
mediate  natural  environment  for 
tools  and  food  or  that  they  possessed 
considerable  ingenuity  and  skill. 
Artifacts  not  only  make  the  past  more 
comprehendible;  they  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  it 

Two  lengthy,  often-difficult  pro¬ 
cesses  must  occur  before  an  art¬ 


ifact  can  teach  history.  First  of  all, 
the  history  of  the  object  and  the 
people  who  used  it  must  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Perhaps  a  museum's  records 
reveal  that  some  china  belonged  to  a 
family  who  brought  it  across  the 
plains  in  the  1860s.  By  examining 
newspapers,  the  census,  probate 
records,  and  secondary  literature,  we 
may  learn  that  the  family  became 
struggling  farmers.  With  this  in¬ 
formation  in  hand  we  can  begin  the 
second  step:  deciding  what  the  ar¬ 
tifact  tells  us  about  the  area's 
pioneers.  The  china  suggests  that 
even  early  settlers  of  modest  means 
owned  and  appreciated  beautiful 
objects  After  all,  the  family  took  the 
trouble  to  carry  fine  but  dispensable 
objects  two  thousand  miles  in  a 
covered  wagon!  Together  with  an 
effective  Label,  the  china  could  be 
exhibited  to  illustrate  the  pioneers' 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  the  pains 
they  sometimes  took  to  enjoy  it.  The 
object  can  become  an  educational 
tool. 

The  Louvre's  name  plate,  the  Hotel 
Flavel's  pool  table,  and  the  rest  of  the 
historical  society's  collections  are 
more  than  attractive  curios.  They 
have  a  past  that  is  worth  learning  and 
telling.  They  represent  the  stuff  of 
people's  lives,  the  collective  hopes, 
disappointments,  and  experiences  of 
those  who  have  lived  here. 


PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  CONSULTED:  Several 
secondary  [published]  sources;  Clatsop  County 
manuscript  census:  1850,  7860,  1870,  7 880, 
7900;  Astoria  and  Portland  newspapers;  Clatsop 
County  Probate  Court  records;  Clatsop  County 
coroner's  reports.  Oregon  Historical  Society 
pictures,  negative  No.  ORHI  38157. 

David  Peterson,  our  Museum  Technician  at 
CCHS,  has  a  MA  degree  in  History  from  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  further  graduate  work 
from  Northwestern  University. 


'JhE  FIRST  RESORT  hotel  on  the  Oregon  Coast  was  constructed  in  1873  by  Ben  Holladay 
on  the  site  of  the  present  golf  course  in  Seaside,  Oregon  The  elaborate  Seaside  House  was 
the  setting  for  socialite  vacations  at  the  beach  with  a  program  of  events  to  entertain  the 
guests. 
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John  Boit,  a  young  boy  who  was  a 
member  of  Capt.  Robert  Cray's  crew 
on  that  memorable  day  of  May  11, 
1 792  as  the  ship  entered  the  Columbia, 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "about  20  canoes 
came  off,  and  brought  a  good  load  of 
fur  and  salmon  which  last  they  sold 
two  for  a  board  nail.  The  furs  we 
likewise  bought  as  cheap  for  copper 
and  cloth.  They  appear  to  view  the 
ship  with  great  astonishment  and  no 
doubt  we  was  the  first  civilized 
people  that  they  ever  saw. " 

• 

In  1873,  Ben  Holladay  opened  the 
famous  Seaside  House  for 
vacationers  from  Portland.  Three 
steamboats,  the  Bonita,  the  R.R. 
Thompson  and  the  Emma  Hayward 
were  put  on  this  seashore  route. 

• 

For  over  thirty  years  the  venerable  old 
lightship  No.  88,  marked  the  outer 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  River 
channel.  For  the  men  aboard  her,  life 
was  lonely  and  rugged.  She  was  an¬ 
chored  eight  miles  out  with  a 
mushroom  shaped  anchor  and  a  chain 
on  it  a  quarter  mile  long.  There  she 
rode,  blinking  her  light  and  bellowing 
with  her  fog  horn,  24  hours  a  day  on 
the  job. 

• 

The  first  ferry  across  the  Columbia 
from  Astoria  was  a  64  foot  long  boat 
called  the  Tourist  built  by  the  Wilson 
Shipbuilding  Company  of  Astoria,  for 
$17,000.  It  would  carry  15  autos  and 
made  its  first  crossing  from  Astoria  to 
McGowan  on  May  1,  1921.  Capt.  Fritz 
Elving  was  the  owner  and  the  skipper. 
Tourist  #  2  began  the  Columbia  River 
run  in  1924.  She  ran  until  the  Jap¬ 
anese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  was 
sold  to  the  Coast  Guard  as  mine  layer 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Columbia. 


Oregon  built  its  first  lighthouse  in 
Clatsop  County  on  Tillamook  Rock  in 
1878.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  set  aside  $50,000,  to  begin 
building  it  with  $75,000,  to  be 
provided  later.  The  Rock,  as  it  was 
called,  had  withstood  the  hammering 
of  the  sea  for  more  than  a  million 
years.  The  lighthouse  was  finished  in 
1881  and  beamed  a  powerful  warning 
for  ships  from  sailing  vessels  to 
modern  liners,  for  over  seventy  years. 
She  became  known  as  "Terrible  Tilly" 
to  men  who  lived  through  many  a 
stormy  winter  within  her  concrete 
confines. 

• 

At  5  o'clock  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
May  16,  1898  a  dream  came  true  for 
Astorians.  An  echoing  toot  of  its 
whistle  and  a  clanging  of  its  big  brass 
bell,  an  engine  pulling  sixteen  new 
passenger  coaches  arrived  in  town  on 
the  newly  laid  tracks  to  Portland.  A 
large  crowd  welcomed  the  new  train 
service  from  Astoria  to  Portland. 

• 

Smith  Point,  Astoria:  On  April  12,  1961 
Astoria's  150th  Birthday  celebration,  a 
plaque  dedicated  to  transportation 
was  unveiled  by  Lord  Astor,  great 
grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor. 

• 

Astoria's  first  newspaper  was  the 
Marine  Gazette  published  by  James 
Newton  Gale  and  distributed  first  on 
August  1 6, 1 864.  Its  demise  came  with 
birth  of  Tri-Weekly  and  the  Astorian 
in  1872  by  DeWitt  Clinton  Ireland,  an 
Editor  from  Oregon  City. 

• 

The  first  manufacturing  plant  was  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  cairn  at  the  present 
site  in  Seaside,  producing  five  bushels 
of  salt  in  1805. 
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Old  Elmore  Cannery  was  setting  for  Sunday  School  for  thirty  years 


Sunday  School  in  a  cannery 


1  jARY  TURNER,  a  Methodist  lay- 
VVwoman  and  her  husband  Sharon 
Turner,  with  the  assistance  of  other 
Christians,  conducted  a  Sunday 
School  in  Astoria  in  the  early  1900's. 
They  taught  the  children  of  Union- 
town  each  Sunday  morning,  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  for  thirty  years.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  women  in  the 
Guild  grew  up  in  Uniontown,  and  of 
these  nearly  all,  at  one  time  or 
another,  attended  this  Sunday 
School.  From  memories  of  the  now 
adult  children,  we're  presenting  the 
following  information:  Compiled  by 
the  Dorcas  Society  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  and  former 
students  and  friends  of  the  Turners. 

Uniontown  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  populated  mostly  by 
Finnish  immigrants  who  were  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  area  by  fishing  and 
logging.  The  Finns  were  a  people 
divided  by  diverse  political  and 
religious  persuasions.  The  children  of 
these  immigrants,  both  those  born  in 
Europe  and  those  born  in  America, 
were  helped  to  understand  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  concept  of  unity  through 
love  at  this  Sunday  school.  Here 
everyone  was  welcome.  All  were 
made  to  feel  special  in  the  sight  of 
God. 

This  Sunday  school  was  held  in  the 
Elmore  Cannery  warehouse.  The 
warehouse  was  located  between  the 
cannery  and  West  Bond  Street.  West 
Bond  was  the  front  street  of  this  area 
at  the  time.  The  building  was  in  the 
approximate  location  of  the  former 
Bumble  Bee  parking  lot.  The  first 
floor  was  below  street  level  and  was 
used  for  storage  of  gi  1 1  net  boats.  The 
main  floor  opened  onto  West  Bond 
and  was  used  for  storing  nets.  The 
main  large  room  was  the  assembly 


room  and  was  fitted  with  wooden 
benches  and  an  organ  Smaller  rooms 
on  this  floor  were  used  for  classes. 
Children  were  usually  divided  into 
five  classes.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  and  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Methodist  Church,  this 
Sunday  school  functioned  until  fire 
destoryed  the  building  in  the  nineteen 
thirties.  It  is  reported  that  Mrs.  Turner 
fainted  when  she  heard  about  the  fire. 

Mrs.  Jalmer  Salvon  attended  the 
school  from  1906  to  1912  and  had 
many  fond  memories  of  these  days. 
She  saved  all  her  Sunday  School 
picture  cards  and  other  papers.  To  a 
child  newly  arrived  from  Finland,  the 
Christmas  candy  and  Easter  eggs  were 
a  special  treat.  She  remembered 
some  of  the  early  helpers  in  the 
school.  Miss  Gerting  was  her  class 
room  teacher  and  was  also  a  public 
school  teacher.  Her  father  was  a  local 
contractor.  Two  of  Mr.  Elmore's 
daughters  also  helped.  They  were 
accomplished  at  playing  the  organ. 
Their  family  home  is  now  the  Elmore 
Apartments  on  14th  street  and  Grand 
Ave. 

Mr.  Turner  worked  as  a  supervisor 
of  cannery  repair  work  for  the  Elmore 
Cannery  and  later  for  CRPA  who 
bought  the  Elmore  plant.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  general  assembly  period 
of  the  school. 

Mrs.  Turner  is  not  remembered  as  a 
women's  libber  —  quite  the  contrary. 
One  of  her  students  writes,  "Sharon 
kept  her  like  a  bird  in  her  nest  and  the 
only  place  she  went  without  him  was 
to  Methodist  Women's  Society." 
However,  a  common  name  in  Union- 
town  for  the  Sunday  school  was  "Mrs. 
Turner's  Sunday  School."  Her  love 
came  out  strong  and  clear  —  love  for 
her  Lord  and  love  for  the  children. 
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Mary  Turner  after  30  years  of  teaching  Sunday  School  with  her  husband  Sharon  T urner. 


She  is  remembered  as  a  beautiful 
young  woman.  A  tall  brunette  with  a 
lovely  complexion  and  an  "angelic 
look"  is  how  someone  described  her. 
She  had  a  good  singing  voice. 

Quoting  from  a  letter,  Virginia 
Becken  wrote:  "I  took  a  picture  of 
them  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner)  on  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1948.  She  (Mrs.  Turner) 
would  never  reveal  her  age.  Would 
guess  she  was  near  90  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  She  never  talked  of  her 
early  years  or  family.  I  knew  the  two 
sisters  —  Mrs.  Schroeder  (Mary  called 
her  "sister")  who  died  in  the  early  40's 
and  Miss  Ella  Powell,  the  librarian, 
who  died  a  few  years  after  Mary.  It 
still  amazes  me  that  I  went  to  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday  until  age  24,  but 
it  was  because  we  all  loved  her  so 
very  much."  After  the  fire  this  class  of 
girls  met  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
Mrs.  Turner  taught  this  last  group 
from  the  time  they  entered  primary 
class  until  they  were  in  their  twenties. 

I  believe  the  following  statistics 

l)hE  VERY  FIRST  SCHOOL  as  such,  in 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  George  for  C 


accurate:  The  cannery  warehouse 
burned  on  February  13,  1931.  As  the 
school  existed  for  thirty  years,  it  must 
have  been  established  about  1901. 
Mrs.  Turner  died  at  the  age  of  84  on 
June  10,  1959.  Mr.  Turner  had 

preceded  his  wife  in  death,  and  Mrs. 
Turner  lived  with  her  sister  Ella 
Powell  for  her  remaining  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  had  no 
children  of  their  own,  but  I  am  sure 
they  never  lacked  the  love  of 
children.  Ruth  Hansen  Maki  writes,  "I 
taught  there  in  1927-28.  I  was  in  Port¬ 
land  serving  my  nurses'  training  and 
graduated  from  St.  Vincents  Hospital 
with  the  Depression  class  of  1932.  In 
1933  I  married  John  Maki.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turner  subscribed  to  the 
magazine  "House  Beautiful"  as  a  gift 
to  us  until  the  year  of  her  death.  I  was 
only  one  of  many  she  felt  were  her 
children. 


Ruth  Maki,  author  of  this  historical  article,  a 
native  Astorian  taught  in  the  Cannery  Sunday 
School. 

the  Astoria  area,  was  taught  by  the  clerks  of 
hinook  Chief  Concomly's  sons. 
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John  Jacob  Astor  planted  the  seed  for  the  budding  city  of  the  future. 


Astoria's  first  100  years 


JHE  UNITED  STATES  and  England 
had  occupied  the  Oregon  Coun- 
by  what  is  known  as  "Joint  Oc¬ 
cupancy"  and  this  was  continued 
until  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  when  the 
disputed  boundary  line  was  adjusted. 
From  1818  up  until  1843  the  "Joint 
Occupancy"  was  the  law,  so  far  as 
Oregon  Country  was  concerned,  but 
"English  Occupancy'was  the  fact. 

Shortly  after  the  boundary  was 
settled,  Lt.  Neil  Howison,  of  the  U  S. 
Navy  visited  Astoria  and  wrote  the 
following  description: 


ASTORIA,  1846 

Lt.  Neil  Howison 

"Astoria  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Columbia ,  13  miles  from  the 
sea;  It  contains  ten  houses  mostly  log , 
including  a  storehouse ,  Indian  lodges, 
a  cooper  and  blacksmith  shop , 
vegetable  gardens.  It  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  state  of  transition 
exhibiting  the  wretched  remains  of  a 
by-gone  settlement  and  the  uncouth 
germ  of  a  new  one. 

" There  are  about  30  people ,  mostly 
single  men  here  and  two  lodges  of 


Mayor  Henderson  led  the  parade  to  Centennial  Park  on  opening  day  April  12, 1911 


Chinook  Indians.  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  one  agent.  An  Astorian 
named  Welch  has  claim  to  a  principal 
part  of  the  site  and  has  his  family,  a 
wife  and  three  boys  here  in  an  old 
cabin.  The  other  portion  including  Ft. 
George  is  claimed  by  Col.  John 
McClure." 

The  transition  period  was  soon  over 
and  the  town  of  Astoria,  Oregon 
emerged  from  its  perilous  beginning 
with  an  immigration  influx  that  rose 
steadily  until  1920,  as  follows: 

1861  —  with  a  change  in  national 
administration,  Lincoln  elected,  new 
officers  arrived  and  moved  the 
Custom  House  and  Postoffice  to 
midtown  from  the  site  in  upper 
Astoria.  Fort  Stevens  was  erected  and 
beginning  work  on  Fort  Canby  ...  the 
population  was  now  over  1200 
persons  in  the  County. 

1871  —  the  County's  first  Historical 
Society  formed  with  membership 
limited  to  pioneers. 

1873  —  a  newspaper  started  —  The 
Marine  Gazette  —  followed  by  The 
Daily  Morning  Astorian. 

1874-1876  —  population  rose  to 


2500  for  Astoria.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  city's  greatest  growth,  189  new 
buildings  being  erected. 

1876  —  two  mills  were  added  to 
the  town,  Hume's  and  Trullinger's, 
plus  five  canneries  and  one  tannery. 
Telegraph  lines  from  Portland  were 
installed 

1877  -  f  rom  the  Daily  Morning 
Astorian  of  May  5th:  “Last  month 
2628  bona  fide  immigrants  arrived  in 
Astoria." 

1881  —  population  for  Astoria  had 
grown  to  61 80 

1900  —  this  year  a  large  influx  of 
Scandinavian  immigrants  boosted  the 
population  to12,000. 

1910  —  Astoria  Chamber  of 

Commerce  claimed  a  near  20,000 
inhabitants  and  the  city  was  bright 
with  prosperity.  Taft  was  President  of 
the  United  States.  Honorable  A.M. 
Smith  was  Mayor  of  Astoria. 

1910  —  Astoria  begins  plans  for  a 
year  of  celebration  of  its  upcoming 
Centennial 

1910  —  on  Dec.  12th,  a  banquet 
was  held  in  the  Weinhard-Astoria 
Hotel  with  guests  drawn  from  ex¬ 
perienced  public  demonstration 


officials  who  had  conducted  state 
and  national  celebrations.  Men  who 
shared  their  expertise  were  Mr. 
George  Hutchin,  manager  of  the  Rose 
Festival  in  Portland;  Mr.  D  C.  Freeman 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair;  editor 
Hofer  of  The  Salem  Journal;  Mr  C.C. 
Chapman  of  The  Portland  Com¬ 
mercial  Club.  Mr.  H.C.  Wortman, 
Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
spoke  on  the  effects  of  such  a  venture 
on  the  whole  State  of  Oregon.  "It  not 
only  means  much  to  the  future  growth 
of  Astoria  but  its  an  event  in  which  all 
Oregon  and  the  Northwest  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  people  of  Astoria  and  the 
State  as  well  cannot  afford  to  let  this 
opportunity  pass  without  fittingly 
commemorating  the  achievements  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  who  by  his  foresight 
and  energy  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  which  we  have  since 
lived  and  prospered  .  .  .  Centennial 
success  means  a  greater  Astoria." 

1910-1911  —  the  year  of  pre¬ 

paration  started  with  a  military 
parade  April  12,  1910  and  proceeded 
with  the  establishment  of  Centennial 
Park  (City  Park  and  Shively  Park  later) 
and  a  building  of  an  exact  replica  of 
Fort  Astoria  along  with  bleachers 
which  lined  the  entire  hillside  facing 
Young's  Bay  to  the  South.  Three  large 
buildings  were  erected  to  house 
exhibits  and  relics  of  early  Astoria.  A 
large  outdoor  stage  with  an  overhead 
canopy  was  readied  for  the  grand 
production  of  "Bridge  of  the  Gods" 
which  the  citizens  were  producing  for 
the  celebration.  Athletic  com¬ 
petitions  were  arranged  with  many 

(Opposite  page)  The  Grand  Parade 
marched  down  11th  St  between 
Commercial  and  Duane  past  Sarah 
Ross'  Millinery,  Griffin  and  Reed 
Stationary  and  the  Fire  Station 
(Above)  Queen  Gertrude  Upshur  of  the 
Astoria  Centennial  celebration. 

(Below)  Leo  Wise  was  Chief 
Multnomah  and  Emma  Wooten  was  the 
lovely  Princess  Wallulah. 


notable  Oregon  athletes  invited  and 
grounds  for  these  events  was 
prepared. 

1911  _  April  12th  dawned  sunny 
and  clear  The  grand  parade  down 
Commercial  Street  was  led  by  the  Ft. 
Stevens  160th  Coast  Guard  unit 
followed  by  visiting  bands  from 
around  the  State.  The  new  Mayor 
Henderson  led  the  citizens  from  the 
parade  area  up  the  hill  to  Centennial 
Park  for  opening  day  speeches  and 
ceremonies.  Many  individual  groups 
held  their  own  special  day  at  the 
park.  The  Catholic  community  had 
Catholic  Day  officiated  by  Ar¬ 
chbishop  Alexander  Christie  and 
guest  speaker  Governor  West. 

The  Scandinavian  Community  had 

(Right)  Commercial  Street  was 
festooned  with  banners,  flags 
and  bunting  for  the  grand 
celebration. 
(Below)  Opening  day  dawned 
bright  and  sunny  at  the 
stadium  where  thousands 
gathered  for  entertainment. 
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[Above]  Southern  entrance  to  Fort  Astoria  faces  Young's  Bay  and  Lewis  and  Clark  area  [Below] 
"The  longest  flagpole  in  the  world"  raised  on  Park  Hill  met  with  disaster.  [Opposite  page]  A  scene 
from  the  famous  drama  The  Bridge  of  the  Cods. 


a  full  week  of  celebrations  including 
a  giant  parade  and  speakers  at 
Centennial  Park.  Visiting  Indian  tribe 
members  joined  with  our  own 
Chinook  and  Clatsop  Indians  in 
parades  and  dance  ceremonies. 

Elks  Homecoming 

The  second  day  of  Centennial 
featured  "Elk's  Homecoming  Day" 
the  beginning  of  a  three  day  reunion 
of  members  of  the  order  and 
culminated  with  a  clambake  on  the 
beach  at  Seaside  According  to  the 
Budget,  "herds  came  from  far  and  near 
and  many  Elks  who  have  formerly 
been  members  of  Astoria  Lodge  180 
visited  the  home  fold." 

The  Centennial  grounds  at  the  Park 
attracted  close  to  10,000  visitors  on 
this  second  day  of  celebration 
Exhibits  in  the  newly  built  replica  of 
Fort  Astoria  were  a  popular  feature. 
Large  groups  of  spectators  gathered 
around  the  tanks  containing  young 
fish  of  all  varieties,  chinook, 
blueback,  steel-head  and  silverside 
salmon,  shad  and  trout. 

Historical  play  drew  crowds 

The  crowning  feature  of  second 
day  was  first  production  of  popular 
novel  of  the  day,  "The  Bridge  of  the 
Cods,"  on  the  specially  built  stage  at 


the  stadium.  The  play  was  one  of 
intense  interest  being  founded  upon 
the  best  known  of  the  romantic 
legends  of  the  Indians  of  the  Oregon 
country.  The  time  setting  was  200 
years  before  the  Centennial  date  and 
dealt  with  the  experiences  of  Rev. 
Cecil  Cray,  a  missionary  from  New 
England,  He  learns  of  the  place  called 
Bridge  of  the  Gods  by  the  Indians  and 
is  made  an  honorary  Chief  of  the 
Willamettes  by  Chief  Multnomah 
himself.  The  cast  of  the  play  was 
made  up  of  local  talent  and  members 
of  the  Indian  tribes  present. 

War  dance  performed 

Members  of  the  Yakima  and  Nez 
Perce  tribes,  in  Astoria  to  take  part  in 
the  great  parade,  put  on  a  war  dance 
for  the  visitors.  Members  of  these 
visiting  tribes  took  part  in  the  "Bridge 
of  the  Cods"  play  at  the  stadium. 
During  the  play  as  the  eruption  of  Mt. 
Hood  was  depicted  a  large  explosion 
set  off  on  Green  Mountain  in  the 
distance,  added  reality  to  the 
production.  The  pageant  lasted  until 
after  midnight  and  the  audience 
witnessed  an  anticlimax  as  the  war 
canoe  of  Chief  Multnomah,  of  the 
Wallamets,  burned  to  the  water's 
edge  as  it  drifted  slowly  down  Youngs 
River  Bay. 
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(Opposite  top)  Clatsop 
County  schools  display 
in  the  exhibition  hall. 
(Center)  Reviewing 
stand  held  military, 
local  officials. 

( Bottom )  Display 
buildings  at  the  fair. 
(Right)  Coast  Guard, 
Co.  160,  parades  for 
local  residents. 


Opening  ceremony  impressive 

Feverish  activity  attended  the 
Centennial  opening  day  ceremonies. 
President  Taft  irt  Washington  pressed 
an  “election  key"  which  sounded  a 
gong  in  the  Centennial  Stadium  to 
mark  the  opening  hour.  The  gong  was 
followed  by  the  firing  of  a  huge  bomb 
described  by  The  Astoria  Daily 
Budget  of  that  day  as  “a  rever¬ 

berating  explosion."  As  the  echo  from 
the  bomb  died  in  the  distance  came 
the  answering  sound  of  a  Presidential 
salute  from  war  vessels  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  the  harbor  and  emplacement 
guns  from  forts  Columbia,  Canby  and 
Stevens. 

The  personal  representative  of 

President  Taft,  John  Barrett,  the 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  introduced  at  the  stadium 
by  Oregon's  Governor  Oswald  West. 
Barrett  opened  his  remarks  by 

reading  a  message  of  congratulation 
from  the  President  to  the  people  of 
the  "Oregon  Country." 

Message  from  Taft 
The  Daily  Budget  of  August  10, 
1911  carried  the  message  as  follows: 
"Hon.  John  Barrette ,  Portland,  Ore. 

"I  wish  you  would  represent  me 
at  the  opening  of  the  Astoria 
Centennial  celebration  on  August  7. 
Please  express  to  the  people  of  the 
Oregon  Country  my  hearty 
congratu lations  on  the  wonderfu I 
prosperity  that  has  marked  the 


development  of  that  region  and 
that  signalizes  the  Centennial.  To 
the  committee  please  tender  best 
wishes  for  a  most  successful 
celebration." 

Carnivals  set  up 

All  over  the  city  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Centennial  booths  were  set  up 
by  local  merchants  displaying  goods 
and  other  stock  in  trade. 

"Ferris  wheels,  gondolas,  Oriental 
shows  and  other  midway  amusements 
are  blooming  throughout  the  city." 
The  big  parade  started  from  16th  and 
Exchange  was  the  "best  ever  seen  in 
the  West."  so  reported  the  Daily 
Budget  of  that  day. 

The  evening  program  consisted  of  a 
grand  illumination  of  the  city  and  a 
show  of  fireworks  on  the  river.  Music 
was  furnished  by  Ellery's  Band  from 
Portland 

PP&L  lauded 

"A  noteworthy  fact  in  connection 
with  this  electric  display  is  found  in 
the  ability  of  an  Astoria  institution  to 
furnish  the  current  for  such  a 
stupendous  amount  of  service  at  one 
time.  No  other  city  in  the  State,  with 
possible  exception  of  Portland,  has 
the  equipment  to  supply  such  a 
demand.  The  huge  engines  at  the 
Hume  Mill  have  a  capacity  of  1000 
kilowatts  per  hour  and  when  the 
combined  forces  used  the  plant  can 
develop  2000  kilowatts  per  hour  of 
electric  current.  In  addition  to  the 
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(Top)  The  Scandinavian 
Parade  brought  out 
impressive  floats 
(Center)  Inside  the 
gates  of  Fort  Astoria 
were  the  buildings 
and  shops  of  the 
Astor  clerks 
(Bottom)  A  replica  of 
a  log  cabin  won  great 
applause  from  the  crowd 
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service,  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
company  has  a  reserve  plant  in  the 
west  end  of  the  city  which  is  capable 
of  developing  an  additional  1000 
kilowatts  besides  furnishing  power  to 
operate  the  street  cars."  —  Daily 
Astoria  Budget 

Crowds  flock  to  Flavel  dock 

Hundreds  of  people  thronged  to 
the  grandstand  on  Flavel's  dock  to 
witness  the  second  night  of  firework's 
display.  And  from  the  Budget's  report 
of  August  11,  1911  a  magnificent 
display  it  was.  "There  were  sky 
rockets  which  showered  the  heavens 
with  flaming  stars  and  flowers  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  bombs 
which  exploded  high  in  the  air  and 
assumed  different  forms  in  the  des¬ 
cent  showing  dancing  teddy  bears, 
a  walking  elephant,  the  great  sea 
serpent,  Fort  Astoria,  Old  dory,  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  last  but  not  least,  a 
great  naval  battle  between  warships  of 
a  century  ago.  A  great  spectacle!" 

As  a  feature  of  the  "mimic  war" 
being  carried  on  at  Fort  Stevens  by 
the  regular  and  state  troops,  an  at¬ 
tack  was  to  be  made  on  the  Fort  by  a 
hostile  fleet  the  steamers  Rainggold, 
Fornance,  Howard  and  Number  9.  The 
Rainggold  and  Fornance  went  outside 
the  bar  and  then  endeavored  to  steal 
into  the  river  without  being  picked  up 
by  post  searchlights.  The  other  two 
vessels  were  to  have  made  the  attack 
from  the  river. 

Visitors  who  could  find  no  place  to 
stay  in  the  crowded  city  were  housed 
by  the  Centennial  Accommodation 
Company  in  apartments  at  the  Mc¬ 
Clure,  and  Shively  Schools,  at 


Robinson  Apartments,  Irving  Hotel 
and  the  old  Flavel  house. 

Centennial  Call 

Astoria  Arise! 

A  hundred  years  have  flown, 

Since  neath  Pacific  azure  skies 
A  clarion  note  was  blown 
Which  named  thee,  proclaimed  thee 
The  mother  of  an  empire  wide, 

Whose  towering  peak  and  rushing 
tide 

With  wild  estatic  voices  cried, 

Astoria!  Astoria! 

Astoria  Arise! 

Call  out  the  valiant  sons 
To  tell  the  record  of  thy  sire 
And  while  their  story  runs, 

Of  wild  foes,  and  heroes, 

To  blazon  with  electric  fire 
O'er  fruitful  vale  and  mountain 
spire 

The  emblem  of  his  hearts  desire. 
Astoria!  Astoria! 

Astoria  Arise! 

Thy  gates  wide  open  fling, 

And  call  the  strangers  far  and 
wide 

To  dance,  and  laugh,  and  sing. 

With  gay  mirth,  of  thy  birth, 

And  as  thy  fires  of  welcome  burn, 
Teach  them,  while  yet  of  home 
they  yearn 

To  sing  "To  thee  I  must  return" 

Astoria!  Astoria! 

—  Frank  Spittle 

Frank  Spittle,  a  prominent  Astoria  lawyer  at  the 
time  of  Centennial. 


Research  for  Astoria  100  years  by  Evelyn 
Hankel,  local  history  writer. 


Women's  Lib  1884 

_/^STORIA  SCHOOLS  Jan  15, 1884:  Besides  the  prestige  of  having  the  finest  public  school 
building  North  of  San  Francisco,  Astoria  public  schools  have  the  distinction  of  being  taught 
exclusively  by  women  There  are  ten  teachers  employed  in  the  three  schools  and  their 
salaries  are  considerably  above  the  average  pay  of  teachers  in  this  state  In  this,  Astoria 
recognizes  the  principle  that  if  a  woman  can  fill  any  department  of  industry  as  well  as  a  man 
she  is  entitled  to  the  same  wages  a  man  would  be  paid  for  the  same  work 
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Reminiscences  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Young  Ogilvie,  written  in  1960 


The  Benjamin  Young  House 


LL  I  CAN  TELL  you  about  the 
little  house  down  on  the  beach, 
not  far  below  our  last  house,  is  not 
very  much,  never  having  discussed  it 
very  much  with  father  and  never 
having  lived  there  myself.  It  was 
father's  and  mother's  first  home  when 
they  came  to  Astoria  some  time  in 
1874  I  would  say  —  Clara  being  three 
months  old. 

Mother  and  father  and  Andrew 
Young  were  raised  in  the  same  village 
of  Lomma  in  Sweden.  Uncle  Young's 
wife  was  from  Denmark.  How  Uncle 
became  acquainted  with  her  I  do  not 
know  or  how  long  father  was  courting 
mother  I  do  not  know.  (He  was  at  sea 
so  much  and  only  went  back  at  in¬ 
tervals  and  presume  Uncle  Young  the 
same.)  Anyhow,  father  finally  landed 
up  in  San  Lrancisco  with  a  good  job  at 
"Sprekels  Sugar  Refinery"  or  factory, 
whichever  you  call  it.  Whether  or  not 
Uncle  Andrew  Young  was  there  too  or 
not  I  do  not  know  (I  think  he  was),  but 
he  must  have  finally  decided  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife  because  he  went 
back  for  the  one  he  was  engaged  to  to 
bring  her  out  to  America,  and  papa 
persuaded  him  to  bring  mother  with 
them.  That  was  how  she  came  to 
America  They  were  married  in  San 
Lrancisco  and  must  have  lived  there 
over  a  year. 

Hearing  great  stories  about  the 
wonderful  fish  industry  in  Astoria  and 
the  millions  of  fish  in  the  Columbia 
River  (Uncle  had  gone  on  ahead 
evidently  and  had  a  place  to  live), 
papa  decided  to  pull  up  stakes  and  go 
to  Astoria.  So  when  Clara  was  three 
months  old  they  traveled  up  on  "The 
State  of  California",  one  of  the  largest 
ocean  liners  on  the  route.  When  they 
reached  Astoria,  there  was  no  trans¬ 
portation  of  any  kind  to  Upper  Town, 


so  they  rented  a  fishing  boat  and 
sailed  up  to  this  little  shack  on  the 
beach.  (There  were  a  number  of  these 
little  houses  along  the  beach  front 
those  days, and  some  of  them  were 
scow  or  boat  houses.) 

I  dare  say  they  stayed  with  Uncle 
Young  a  few  days  before  going  into 
this  little  beach  house.  I  remember 
mother's  telling  how  Clara  fell  out  the 
door  on  to  the  beach  and  split  her 
chin.  She  always  carried  a  mark. 
There  was  a  long  step  from  the  little 
house  at  the  back  up  to  the  roadway. 

I  remember  that  well  and  while  the 
house  was  standing  empty  years  after, 
we  kids  used  to  go  down  there  and 
look  around  and  play  house.  Then 
when  Johan  was  on  the  way,  mother 
went  up  to  Uncle  Young's  house  for 
the  confinement  and  there  he  was 
born.  Lather,  meanwhile,  was  fishing 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Lots  of 
people,  poor  families,  found  shelter 
in  that  little  house  afterwards,  and  it 
stood  there  quite  a  while  and  finally 
was  torn  down.  George  McBride,  son 
of  one  of  the  judges  there,  and  a  local 
artist,  painted  it  for  father,  although  it 
was  quite  a  ruin  by  that  time. 

Second  House 

Perhaps  I  should  relate  some  of  the 
things  I  can  remember  about  our 
second  house,  the  one  in  which  Sig, 
Arthur  and  I  were  born  as  well  as 
Amelia,  the  little  sister  who  lived  only 
a  very  short  time  and  who  was  buried 
up  in  Holy  Innocent  Church  Yard. 
Papa  bought  the  lot  down  the  hill  at 
the  back  of  Uncle  Young's  house 
opposite  the  McGregor  Saw  Mill  and 
Box  Lactory,  and  he  and  Uncle  Young 
built  it  together.  It  was  a  9  room, 
story  and  half  house  and  painted  tan, 
two  bedrooms  upstairs  and  three 
downstairs,  parlor,  dining  room, 
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Benjamin  Young's 
family  grew  up 
in  this  lovely 
Victorian  home. 
There  was  Clara, 
)ohan,  Sigfried, 
Caroline,  Arthur, 
Amelia,  Stanley 
and  Wilma.  Sigra 
Young  Mason,  Sig's 
daughter,  gave 
permission  for  use 
of  Aunt  Caroline's 
letters. 


pantry  and  office.  Father  was  very 
proud  of  his  office,  and  in  it  was  that 
very  desk  that  Sig  has  to  this  day  in 
his  Seaside  house  as  well  as  that 
lovely  old  mahogany  dresser  in  the 
bedroom.  In  the  parlor  was  an  old 
table  piano  named  "Collard  and 
Collard."  It  had  come  around  Cape 
Horn,  and  Papa  brought  it  from  some 
pub  joint.  Both  Clara  and  I  had  our 
first  music  lessons  on  it,  and  it  even 
went  with  us  into  the  "Big  House" 
and  found  a  corner  in  the  lower 
bedroom.  It  was  later  sold  when  Clara 
came  from  Europe  and  was  replaced 
by  a  very  fine  upright  piano  for  her. 

This  old  place  was  like  a  small 
ranch  for  we  had  cows  and  chickens 
and  a  pig,  cats,  pigeons,  and  a  dog 
and  an  old  horse  and  buggy.  Mother 
was  a  farm  woman  at  heart  and  loved 
to  grow  anything  that  would  grow 
there,  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
vegetables.  I  remember  the  first 
Swedish  primroses  grew  in  this  old 
place.  She  had  a  beautiful  garden. 
Water  was  a  problem,  but  the  old 
pump  helped  a  lot,  and  we  had  to 
take  turns  pumping  the  water  to 
everthing. 

Father  was  interested  in  the  fishing 


industry  both  in  Astoria  and  British 
Columbia  and  made  a  trip  to  B.C. 
every  year  for  a  number  of  years, 
going  sometime  in  the  early  spring 
and  coming  back  to  the  autumn  after 
the  season  was  over.  Mother  went 
with  him  twice  and  took  Sig  who  was 
the  baby  with  her.  Aunty  Norberg  and 
Aunt  Hannah  stayed  with  us.  I  can 
remember  Father's  telling  us  so  many 
times  that  some  day  he  was  going  to 
build  us  a  big,  lovely  house,  and  after 
it  was  finished  he  intended  to  retire 
and  enjoy  himself  —  and  that  was 
exactly  what  he  did. 

The  Land 

The  land  —  all  of  it  which  Papa 
bought  —  was  a  tableland  known  as 
"Holmes  Hill."  It  was  about  7  or  9 
feet  high  and  included  all  the  land 
and  yard  the  house  stands  on,  bank 
and  all.  It  had  evidently  been  woods 
at  one  time,  for  it  was  covered  with 
old  stumps,  fallen  logs,  ferns,  grass 
and  lots  of  little  paths  leading  down 
to  the  road  Clara,  Johan  and  I  played 
"Run  Sheep  Run"  many  times  there 
after  school.  The  bank  sloped  down 
to  the  beach  where  the  Columbia 
River  at  full  tide  splashed  right  up 
against  the  bulkhead  that  Papa  had 
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built  later.  The  foliage  on  the  bank 
was  lovely  —  wild  currant,  foxglove 
and  ferns  and  lots  of  maple  and  alder 
trees  and  ocean  spray.  Later  he  had 
some  steps  and  seats  built  on  the 
bank,  and  it  was  wonderful  sitting 
there. 

I  can  remember  when  "Holmes 
Hill"  was  graded  to  make  the  place 
for  our  house.  (It  was  called  Holmes 
Hill  because  the  Holmes  house  was 
right  down  in  the  hollow  beside  it.)  I 
can  see  the  horses  plowing  up  the 
land  and  digging  out  the  stumps  and 
cutting  down  the  small  trees  and 
converting  the  hill  into  two  lots. 
Papa's  plan  was  to  build  on  one  and, 
when  he  could  afford  it,  to  finish  up 
the  other  one.  So  he  fenced  it  in  and 
planted  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees 
(many  from  California)  and  flowers  to 
be  used  later  and  transplanted  as 
planned  —  after  the  hedge  and  wall 
were  in.  The  stone  wall  was  built  by  a 
Dane  named  Borim  and  was  hand  cut. 
He  was  an  expert  stone  cutter  from 
Denmark.  The  juniper  hedge  was  sent 
up  from  California. 

The  Building  of  the  House 

When  the  time  came  that  Papa  was 
ready  to  build  the  "Big  House,"  he 
gave  the  contract  to  a  Mr.  Palmer,  an 
Englishman.  He  was  red-headed  and 
had  a  beard.  Well,  it  took  some  time 
to  build  that  house.  Papa  was  in 
British  Columbia  when  it  was  begun, 
and  we  lived  on  for  a  while  longer  in 
the  house  by  the  mill,  getting  ready  to 
move.  I  am  almost  sure  I  was  nearly 
12  years  when  we  were  ready  to  go. 
Papa  rented  the  old  Brakkie  house  — 
a  four  or  five  room  cottage  almost 
directly  across  the  street  from  where 
our  building  was  going  up.  It  was  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  Timm's 
house  in  the  alley  below  and  almost 
in  the  woods.  We  were  crowded  in, 
but  it  was  only  for  the  summer  until 
the  "Big  House"  was  finished.  We 
pumped  our  water.  It  must  have  been 


about  1889  or  1888  because  I  think 
Arthur  was  four  or  five  years  old  and 
was  the  youngest  there.  He  was  such 
a  cute  little  fellow,  so  sober  and 
quaint  and  always  wore  a  little  red 
velvet  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
They  called  him  "Grand  Dad."  He 
was  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

Well,  when  our  house  was  ready  to 
be  plastered,  for  some  reason  I  do  not 
know,  the  water  was  not  connected 
up  and  the  plasterers  had  to  lay  a 
long  hose  way  across  the  roadway 
across  the  next  big  yard,  over  to  our 
house,  behind  it,  and  connect  their 
hose  onto  our  pump  at  Brakkie's 
where  we  lived;  and,  believe  me,  it 
was  one  or  two  or  three  men's  job  to 
keep  that  pump  going  while  the  men 
nearby  our  place  right  by  the  side  of 
the  street  mixed  the  plaster.  It  took 
some  time,  but  the  house  was  finally 
plastered,  the  papering  done,  and  the 
furnace  installed.  We  children  used 
to  go  over  and  holler  down  the  pipes 
from  the  registers  upstairs,  and  it  was 
lots  of  fun.  That  poor  old  furnace  was 
soo  small  and  never  proved 
adequate.  We  had  to  put  stoves  in 
afterwards  and  still  later  oil  burners. 
The  house  was  painted  red  at  first. 

There  was  no  electricity  to  "Upper 
Town,"  as  our  part  of  Astoria  was 
designated,  so  we  had  to  use  coal  oil 
lamps;  and  the  task  of  keeping  them 
filled,  cleaned,  and  trimmed  (over 
fifteen  of  them)  fell  to  the  inmates  of 
the  household,  mostly  us  children.  I 
can  remember  the  big  lamps  too  out 
on  the  lamp  posts  on  the  corner  near 
us,  the  big  street  lamps,  and  the  man 
who  used  to  come  and  tend  them 
every  so  many  days. 

This  "Big  House"  had  a  wonderful 
foundation  and  basement.  It  was 
built  to  last  many,  many  years  and 
through  a  number  of  generations.  The 
posts  and  underbeams  are  twice  as 
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thick  as  those  ordinarily  used  in 
building  specifications,  and  they  have 
certainly  supported  our  old  house 
well  through  its  wear  and  tear  of 
three  score  years  and  ten  and  then 
some. 

The  Basement 

In  one  corner  of  the  basement  was 
tucked  away  what  was  known  as  the 
"wine  cellar."  It  had  a  thick  wooden 
door  ornamented  with  a  cut-in  cross 
in  it  that  you  would  peer  through.  In 
my  day  the  only  light  we  had  inside 
that  liquor  closet  was  a  stone  gin 
bottle  or  jug  (gray)  with  a  big  candle 
stuck  in  it.  This  lighted  the  way  to  the 
various  bottles  to  say  nothing  of  the 
big  beer  keg  with  the  faucet  on  it, 
which  never  seemed  to  be  empty.  As 
you  can  imagine,  Papa  was  the  keeper 
of  the  keys  to  this  "snort"  parlor. 

The  laundry  was  in  the  north  end  of 
the  basement  facing  two  windows. 
The  tubs  were  of  wood,  and  those 
days  it  was  "rub-a-dub-dub"  on  the 
old  tin  and  wood  washboard,  for 
there  was  no  such  luxury  as  enamel 
tubs  or  washing  machine.  Near  the 
furnace  usually  stood  an  old  wood 
stove  on  which  we  boiled  our  clothes 
in  large  boilers.  You  can  be  sure  there 
was  always  room  for  the  coffee  pot 
too.  There  was  also  a  room  in  which 
Mother  kept  all  her  preserves  and 
empty  jars. 

The  First  Floor 

The  first  floor  of  the  "Big  House" 
was  divided  into  six  large  rooms  with 
bath  and  pantry  and  a  long  hall  with  a 
beautiful  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
second  floor.  Facing  the  street  on  the 
left  was  Papa's  office  and  study.  It 
was  here  that  he  liked  to  sit  and  read 
his  papers  and  write  his  letters  and 
take  his  afternoon  nap.  It  had  in  it  an 
early  American  Winthrop  desk,  a  very 
fine  composite  reproduction,  a  roll¬ 
top  style  and  a  glassed  in  bookcase 
on  the  top,  full  of  interesting  books  of 
history  and  adventure.  Dickens, 


Cooper,  Maryatte  sea  tales,  and  so 
forth.  He  had  a  very  large  swivel 
chair.  There  was  also  another  desk 
upon  which  rested  his  press  machine 
upon  which  he  reproduced  his  letters. 
There  were  no  mimeographs  those 
days,  and  he  did  all  his  copies  on  that 
press.  In  a  corner  stood  his  safe,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  with  a  picture  of 
Mt.  Hood  painted  on  it.  We  vyere 
greatly  in  awe  of  that  safe  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  and 
never  did  see  the  inside.  I  wish  we  had 
because  there  was  a  lot  of  ancient 
history  stored  away  in  that  safe. 

In  another  corner  was  a  black 
horse-hair  sofa  with  a  very  ornate 
back  to  it.  Here  Father  took  his  af¬ 
ternoon  nap  usually  accompanied  by 
a  terrific  snoring.  A  large  old- 
fashioned  Swedish  clock  adorned  one 
corner.  We  had  it  shipped  from 
Sweden  when  we  went  back  there  to 
visit  his  boyhood  home.  It  had  been  in 
his  home  many  years  before  and  had 
been  bought  at  auction  by  an  old 
farmer  when  the  home  was  sold.  We 
found  it  out  in  the  woodshed  on  his 
farm  and  bought  it  for  a  few  dollars 
and  had  it  shipped  to  America.  It  lay 
at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  I  think,  on  the 
border  of  Canada,  before  we  traced 
it.  The  chairs  in  his  office  were  of 
walnut  with  red  leather  seats  and 
carved  backs. 

Opening  out  of  his  office  was  what 
was  called  the  back  sitting  room 
although,  when  the  house  was  first 
built,  it  was  Mother's  and  Father's 
bedroom,  and  Stanley  and  Wilma 
were  born  there.  However,  after  we 
children  grew  older,  it  took  on  its 
originally  intended  name  and  was 
known  as  the  "back  sitting  room" 
again.  Here  we  kept  our  toys,  read  our 
books,  played  our  games,  and  rriade 
general  "whoopee."  Mother  and 
father  moved  upstairs,  and  Wilma, 
too,  who  had  her  little  crib  bed  in  the 
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corner  of  their  room.  This  back  sitting 
room  was  furnished  with  the  usual  ne¬ 
cessary  things,  good  sturdy  furniture, 
mostly  antiques  now.  In  one  corner 
stood  a  replica  of  a  Swedish  bed, 
made  by  some  carpenter  in  Astoria.  It 
pulled  out  to  make  a  double  bed 
when  needed. 

What  I  loved  most  in  this  room  was 
a  lovely  large  "Reed  Organ"  that 
Papa  bought  for  Clara  and  me  and  on 
which  we  took  lessons.  It  had  a  lovely 
tone.  The  fireplace  in  this  room  was 
not  a  regular  firepalce  but  a  very 
handsome  grate  which  burned  coal 
and  hard  wood  most  of  the  time.  Its 
mantel  was  a  long  slab  of  marble 
mottled.  The  sides  up  and  down  on 
either  side  were  of  black  and  white 
decorated  tiling.  The  floor  in  front  ot 
the  grate  was  in  two  tones  of  terra 
cotta  tiling  in  diamond  shape.  Please 
remember  that  I  am  describing  the 
house  as  I  lived  in  it  from  the  time  it 
was  ready  until  I  was  married  (1907), 
nearly  twenty  years.  There  were 
enlarged  pictures  on  the  walls.  Such 
was  the  vogue  in  those  days,  and 
Mother  had  flowers  growing  in  pots  in 
the  bay  window  overlooking  the 
driveway. 

Opening  out  of  this  sitting  room 
was  the  downstairs  bath  and  toilet 
and  medicine  closet  and  linen  closet. 
From  this  room  you  entered  the 
kitchen,  a  large,  spacious  room  with  a 
big  wood  burning  stove  in  it.  It  had  a 
huge  wood  box  in  it,  a  little  old- 
fashioned  sink  and  a  wooden  drain 
board,  a  drop  leaf  breakfast  table.  A 
pantry,  quite  a  big  one,  opened  into 
this  kitchen,  with  lots  of  shelves, 
wooden  flour  bings,  and  kneading 
boards.  I  can  remember  a  number  of 
black  iron  pots,  one  especially  with 
three  little  legs  on  it,  and  also  a  big 
black  water  kettle.  A  very  old  clock 
stood  in  the  kitchen.  A  large  veranda 
went  across  the  back  of  the  house, 
and  we  dried  our  clothes  there  very 
often. 


We  now  come  to  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  house  and  the  one  which  I 
always  thought  so  very  beautiful  in  its 
mid-Victorian  style  and  furnishing.  It 
was  called  "parlor"  and  "front  sitting 
room"  those  days,  with  folding  doors 
between.  Nearly  all  our  furniture  in 
the  downstairs  was  bought  in  Port¬ 
land  and  shipped  down  and  reflected 
the  taste  of  the  era  in  which  we  lived. 
The  woodwork  in  this  room  was  hard 
wood  maple  and  finished  and  stained 
a  dark  mahogany.  It  was  papered  in 
beautiful  gold  embossed  paper,  a 
brocade  style  with  raised  leaves  in  it. 
The  walls  extended  up  to  a  curved 
ceiling.  In  the  center  of  the  ceiling 
was  a  large  plaster  sculputured 
medallion  of  an  antique  pattern 
known  as  the  "egg  and  dart"  pattern 
with  acanthus  leaves  in  the  center. 
There  are  five  of  these  medallions  in 
the  house.  The  hanging  lamps  were 
suspended  from  them  until  electricity 
came.  The  carpets  in  this  parlor  and 
front  sitting  room  were  alike  and  very 
handsome,  being  of  velvet  brussels 
with  a  flamboyant  pattern  of  red 
roses  and  ferns  with  a  touch  of  blue. 
They  were  truly  mid-Victorian  and 
quite  a  care,  too,  for  there  were  no 
vacuum  cleaners  in  those  days  and  it 
meant  the  broom  and  dust  pan  and  a 
constant  watch  for  moths. 

The  furniture  in  the  parlor  was  very 
beautiful,  being  of  a  dark  cherry 
wood  and  all  upholstered  in  different 
colors  of  cut  velvet  (more  like  plush) 
gold,  rose,  mauve,  and  sapphire  blue. 
An  antique  mahogany  table  stood 
between  the  two  front  windows  right 
under  a  long  full  length  mirror.  On 
this  table  rested  our  beloved  music 
box,  given  to  mother  one  Christmas 
by  father.  It  played  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  the  "See  Saw"  waltz,  and 
others  that  I  can't  remember.  On  the 
walls  hung  pictures,  large  oil  painted 
ones,  of  father's  and  mother's  homes 
in  Sweden,  their  birthplaces.  The 
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curtains  at  the  windows  were  very 
elegant  and  had  cost  fifty  dollars  a 
panel.  They  were  of  heavy  white  net 
with  inserts  and  cut  work  of  fine 
linen.  The  bay  window  in  this  room 
brings  back  happy  memories,  for  it 
was  in  there  the  brides  and  grooms 
stood  to  receive  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  It  was  converted  into  a 
bower  of  flowers  for  the  occasions. 

The  front  sitting  room  differed 
from  the  parlor  inasmuch  as  it  had  a 
wainscoating  of  paneled  and  grained 
maple  wood  all  around  the  room  four 
or  five  feet  in  height.  Above  this  was 
plain  paper.  We  had  two  lovely  large 
pictures  in  black  and  white  hanging  in 
this  room.  One  was  the  "Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish"  with  Priscilla  at  the 
spinning  wheel,  and  the  other  was 
inscribed  "Halcyon  Days."  They  were 
fine  old  reproductions  of  some  good 
artist.  There  were  also  some  fine 
etchings  by  noted  artists. 

The  most  conspicuous  thing  in  the 
room  was  a  very  fine  upright  black 
ebony  Steinway  piano.  Father  must 
have  paid  a  big  price  for  that  piano, 
for  they  didn't  make  them  any  finer 
those  days.  Clara,  Wilma,  and  I  all 
took  lessons  on  it.  A  large  com¬ 
fortable  sofa  stood  between  the  two 
windows  under  a  full  length  mirror 
resting  on  a  carved  shelf.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  curtained  in  gold  and  tan 
colored  silk  drapes  with  shutters.  All 
four  living  rooms  in  front  were 
shuttered  and  two  rooms  upstairs. 
There  was  a  lovely  old  antique  clock 
hanging  over  the  mantel.  It  was  a  fine 
reproduction  from  about  the  year 
1800.  We  had  a  cuckoo  clock  too 
which  mysteriously  disappeared 
around  about  the  time  of  the  big 
Astoria  fire.  It  might  have  been 
someplace  for  repairs  and  burned.  It 
hung  in  Father's  office. 

This  room  opened  into  a  spacious 
dining  room  from  which  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  ships  and  boats  continually 


passing  up  and  down  to  and  from 
Portland.  It  was  furnished  in  golden 
oak  with  a  very  large  extension  table, 
for  we  were  a  family  of  nine  a  great 
part  of  the  time  and  needed  room.  I 
can  see  Father  sitting  at  the  head  of 
the  table  carving  the  big  roast  for  his 
family.  It  had  cost  $1.50  and  served 
three  times  with  then  some  left  over. 
A  large  side  board  (buffet  nowadays) 
made  by  a  local  carpenter  stood  at 
one  end  and  held  all  our  china  and 
glassware. 

The  Second  Floor 

The  second  floor  of  our  "Big 
House"  had  four  large,  spacious 
bedrooms  and  a  bath.  Each  room  was 
furnished  in  individual  style  and 
many  fine  reproductions  of  the  early 
'80's.  There  was  a  beautiful  solid  oak 
bedroom  set  in  Mother's  and  Father's 
room.  The  bureau  had  a  marble  slab 
on  it.  There  were  many  quaint 
bureaus  and  some  wash  stands,  too, 
as  they  called  them,  with  big  basins 
and  water  pitchers  on  top.  They  had 
been  brought  from  the  house  by  the 
"Mill"  where  water  had  to  be  carried 
into  the  house.  It  was  popular  in 
those  days  to  use  Japanese  matting  as 
a  floor  covering,  and  most  of  the 
bedrooms  had  this  with  thick  paper 
underneath  for  padding. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  hall  on  the 
upper  floor  facing  the  street  with  full 
length  windows  was  what  Mother 
called  her  "conservatory  of  flowers" 
—  all  potted  plants.  It  was  an  en¬ 
closure  where  lots  of  sun  shone  in. 
She  tended  these  plants  with  loving 
care.  I  can  remember  angelwing 
begonias,  geraniums  —  white  and 
red,  pelagoniums,  and  lastly  a  calla 
lily  in  a  big  tub,  her  pride  and  joy. 


Reminiscences  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Young 
Ogilvie  who  was  the  oldest  surviving  member  of 
the  original  family.  Mrs.  Ogilvie's  birthdate  was 
November  7  7,  1876;  she  was  almost  96  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  death. 
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A  story  that  touches  on  tragedy  and  romance. 


Jane  Barnes,  her  story 


QN  THE  HERITAGE  Center  in  As- 
0/  toria,  Oregon  which  holds  the  key 
to  the  colorful  past  of  a  city  that  was 
known  as  Fort  Astoria,  stands  a 
gravestone  rescued  from  the  grassy 
plot  where  stood  the  old  fort.  The 
simple  inscription  on  the  stone  marks 
the  memory  of  D.  McTavish  who 
drowned  in  the  Columbia  River  May 
22, 1814.  Historians  say  this  is  the  first 
of  gravestones  erected  in  the  Oregon 
Country.  Behind  that  monument  lies  a 
story  of  great  interest  and  touches  on 
tragedy  and  romance. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Astoria  colony  when  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  fur  traders  was 
held  in  suspense  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  English  frigate  Isaac  Todd.  The 
ship  carried  various  important  and 
most  interesting  persons,  one  of 
whom  was  Donald  McTavish, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  act  as 
governor  for  the  North  West  Com¬ 
pany.  He  brought  with  him  a  young 
lady,  Miss  Jane  Barnes,  and  if  she 
wasn't  the  first  white  woman  to  visit 
Oregon  Country  she  was  certainly  the 
first  to  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  into  the  old  Fort, 
which  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  was 
flying  the  flag  of  England.  Jane  is 
entitled  to  at  least  a  niche  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  for  her  courageousness  in 
consenting  to  a  long  voyage  in  her 
would-be  role  of  ship's  seamstress. 
She  had  been  a  barmaid  in  the 
seaport  town  of  Portsmouth,  England 
Apparently  fate  had  fitted  her  for 
another  station  in  life.  Jane  Barnes 
stole  the  hearts  of  McTavish  and  his 
partner  John  McDonald  who  were 
spending  time  at  the  tavern  while 
waiting  for  the  fittings  of  the  Isaac 
Todd.  Here  the  two  men  hatched  the 


plan  to  have  Jane  accompany  them 
on  the  voyage  to  Oregon.  Jane  was  to 
have  certain  insurance  and  a  position 
of  seamstress  aboard  ship.  In  his 
ship's  biography  Oregon  Shipwrecks , 
Don  Marshall  gives  a  copy  of  the 
document  made  out  by  John  Mc¬ 
Donald: 

"Articles  of  Agreement  entered 
upon  before  witness  between  Mr.  John 
McDonald  for  himself  and  on  behalf 
of  the  North  West  Company  on  this 
one  part  and  Miss  lane  Barnes  of 
Portsmouth  on  the  other  part.  The  said 
lane  Barnes  consents  to  do  any 
needlework  that  may  be  necessary  on 
the  passage  and  elsewhere  when 
nothing  happens  to  prevent  such.  The 
said  John  McDonald  for  himself  and 
the  North  West  Company  binds  and 
obliges  himself  to  pay  or  cause  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  sterling 
yearly  to  the  foresaid  lane  Barnes  and 
every  necessary  articles  of  clothing 
suitable  for  the  country  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  above  services  or  one 
half  at  the  expiration  of  every  six 
months  should  she  require  the  same. 
He  further  binds  himself  that  her 
treatment  shall  be  as  good  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  will  admit  and  to  procure 
her  a  passage  home  when  suitable  to 
both  parties."  In  presence  of  Mr. 
McTavish,  ).C.  McTavish ,  witness  — 
Portsmouth  7  7,  Mar.  1813. 

Jane  was  fitted  out  with  the  best  of 
Portsmouth  fashions  and  with  her 
guarantee  of  safe  return  in  her  fancy 
reticule.  She  was  protected  by  her 
two  friends  on  the  journey  until  the 
Isaac  Todd  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  met  the  Racoon  also  enroute  to 
the  Columbia  and  Fort  George.  Here 
the  partners  McTavish  and  McDonald 
separated  to  improve  the  chance  of 
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at  least  one  reaching  destination. 
McDonald  joined  the  Racoon  crew 
and  Jane  was  left  to  the  care  of 
McTavish. 

When  the  Isaac  Todd  dropped 
anchor  in  the  Columbia,  the  flag  of 
England  was  already  flying  over  the 


fort  and  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  Pacific  Fur  Company  and 
North  West  Company  had  been 
accomplished  (without  authority  or 
sanction  from  owner  John  Jacob 
Astor).  McTavish  took  command  as 
Chief  Factor  and  then  presented  the 
lovely  Jane  as  the  surprise  member  of 


the  journey.  The  Fort  officials  were 
invited  on  board  for  a  dinner  party  to 
meet  the  first  white  woman  to  visit 
the  lonely  outpost.  A  crowd  of 
curious  Clatsop  and  Chinook  Indians 
stared  in  amazement  as  McTavish 
assisted  the  young,  blond  woman 
ashore.  Jane  remained  on  board  ship 
where  numerous  parties  were  held  in 
her  honor  until  proper  quarters  could 
be  prepared  for  her  in  the  Fort.  It  is 
reported  by  Alex  Ross  that  one 
Alexander  Henry,  a  Fort  officer, 
became  an  ardent  admirer  of  Jane 
and  a  contender  with  Donald  Mc¬ 
Tavish  for  her  favor. 

One  stormy  day  McTavish  and 
Henry  with  six  men  of  the  Fort, 
returnrng  in  the  long  boat  from  a 
meeting  on  the  Isaac  Todd,  capsized 
in  the  angry  waters  and  all  but  one 
man  drowned.  J  ane  was  devastated  at 
the  loss  of  both  men  and  now  was 
dependent  on  the  Fort's  physician, 
Mr.  Swan,  for  protection. 

The  sight  of  the  female  beauty  in 
her  many  fashionable  frocks  soon 
caused  a  turmoil  among  the  men  of 
the  Fort  and  the  Indian  admirers  from 
afar.  It  was  Jane's  habit  to  walk  along 
the  river  beach  below  the  Fort  each 
morning  and  afternoon.  Her  ap¬ 
pearance  each  day  drew  many 
spectators  watching  for  the  strange 
female  attired  in  the  fashions  of  a  far 
away  society. 

The  sight  of  this  beautiful  woman 
at  Fort  George  caused  one  of  Chief 
Concomly's  sons  to  desire  her  for  his 
wife.  History  has  not  determined 
which  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Tyee 
made  the  proposal,  but  the  eldest 
son,  Cassakas,  called  the  "Crown 
Price"  may  have  been  the  suiter  even 
though  he  was  "no  friend  of  the  white 
man."  Most  likely  it  was  Seuchel,  the 
second  son.  Whoever  it  was  arrived  at 
the  Fort  one  day  dressed  in  tribal 
splendor.  His  body  glistened  with 
whale  oil  and  streaks  of  paint 
designated  his  royalty.  Through  an 


interpreter  the  Indian  prince  told  Jane 
that  if  she  would  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  he  would  send  her  100  fine  sea 
otter  furs  and  other  gifts.  He  assured 
her  she  would  not  have  to  cut  wood, 
gather  food,  build  fires  or  fetch  water 
with  his  other  wives.  She  would  have 
all  the  tobacco  she  could  smoke  and 
the  finest  cuts  of  meat  and  fish  to  eat. 

Jane  having  been  warned  not  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  the  local  Indians, 
answered  cautiously  but  firmly 
stating  she  must  return  to  her  people 
in  England.  Chief  Concomly  and  his 
tribe  of  people  were  insulted  and 
there  grew  a  rumor  of  a  plot  to  kidnap 
Jane  during  her  walk  on  the  beach. 
Jane  stayed  close  to  the  Fort  and 
plans  were  made  to  return  her  to 
England.  She  was  a  liability  since 
McDonald's  departure  for  Canada 
and  McTavish's  untimely  death  and 
Fort  George  officials  were  anxious  to 
be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  her 
safety. 

Since  Jane  had  not  been  in  favor 
with  the  Captain  of  the  Isaac  Todd 
who  deplored  the  conflict  her 
presence  caused  aboard  his  vessel  on 
the  thirteen  month  voyage  from 
England,  she  was  placed  on  another 
ship  loaded  with  furs  for  China  trade. 
She  had  a  long  voyage  back  to  Ports¬ 
mouth  by  way  of  China.  It  is  known 
that  Jane  Barnes  reached  her  home 
port  and  presented  her  papers  of 
credit  for  payment  at  the  office  of  the 
North  West  Company.  Her  exciting 
adventures  were  retold  many  times  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  Portsmouth. 

Possibly  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor 
never  knew  that  the  schooner  Dolly 
which  had  been  launched  on  the 
Columbia  and  named  in  honor  of  a 
member  of  his  family  was 
rechristened  the  Jane  during  Miss 
Barnes'  memorable  visit  to  these 
shores. 


Sketch  of  lane  Barnes  and  Donald  McTavish 
by  Mary  McDonald. 
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FOURTEEN  BANDS 
WILL  BE  FEATURED 


PORTLAND  ROSE  JAZZ 
BAND 

Porflond.  OR 

COOS  BAY  CLAMBAKE 

Coos  Boy .  OR 

BATH  TUB  GIN 

Bellingham.  WA 

OREGON  JAZZ  BAND 

Coos  Boy  OR 

STUMPTOWN  JAZZ 

Portland.  OR 

JIM  BEATTY  JAZZ  BAND 

Porflond.  OR 

TRI-CITIES  JAZZ  BAND 

Kennewick.  WA 

PACIFIC  JAZZ  BAND 

Astoria.  OR 

NATURAL  GAS  JAZZ 
BAND 

San  Rafael  CA 

HOME  STREET  JAZZ 
BAND 

Aberdeen  WA 

BLACK  DIAMOND  JAZZ 
BAND 

Oakley  CA 

DUWAQMISH  DIXIELAND 
JAZZ  BAND 

Seattle.  WA 

CUSTER'S  LAST  BAND 
with  JAN  SUTHERLAND 

Dixon  CA 

DR.  JON  S  MEDICINE 
SHOW  and  JAZZ  BAND 

A!  bony  OR 


The  4ih  Annual  Oregon  Dixieland 
Jubilee  brings  you  over  26  hours  of  toe¬ 
tapping  finger -snapping  musical  en¬ 
tertainment  with  the  classic  Dixieland 
beat.  Enjoy  13  bands  Mooting  between 
6  locations  in  Astorio.  Seaside  and 
Gearhart  between  Friday  night  and  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon.  Tho  Oregon  Dixieland 
Jubilee  .  don’t  miss  the  boot! 


For  more  detailed  information 
after  May  1st  write  or 
phone  Oregon  Dixieland  Jubilee 
1618  Exchange  5t  Astoria. 
OR  97103  503)325-2203 


10-11-12 

On  the  North  Oregon  Coast  In 


Clatsop  Count*  Historical  Sc c  e‘y 


Astoria,  Seaside  and  Gearhart 


Our  dream .  . 

Astoria's  historic  City  Hall  building 
is  now  blossoming  into  a  museum  and 
cultural  center  benefitting  the 
rich  heritage  of  Clatsop 
County  and  its  forebearers. 

The  Fred  Meyer  Charitable 
Trust  has  pledged  $95,000 
for  our  project  if  we 
match  the  funds  on  a  3  for  1  basis.  Our  goal  is  to  get 
$142,500  in  donations  and  pledges  by  Fall  '86  so  work 
on  the  exterior  of  the  building  can  begin  before  the 
winter  rains.  Please  join  us  in  the  effort. 

can  become  reality! 

and  our  Heritage  Center  Museum  will 
sparkle  as  did  the  City  Hall  in  1904. 


Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
767 8  Exchange  St.,  Astoria,  OR  97103 
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